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Pegasus harnessed to a dray. Critics of this way of thinking will appre- 
ciate the pathos of the following excerpt from the preface: 

De caelo descendisse iam illud volgo videtur: standum codicibus. adi- 
ciunt prudentiores modo si bonis et in re incerta. ego vero, qui haud paullo 
audacior sum, etiain pessimis inquam, et vel in re manifesto,. 

But Professor Postgate has not carried audacity to the pitch of leav- 
ing the received text quite where he found it, and the compact little appa- 
ratus contributes a goodly number of suggestions for the guidance of 
those timid souls who find it easier to stomach the absurdities of the 
mediaeval scribes when they are seasoned with a dash of scholarly criti- 
cism. The selection of the conjectures to be printed is marked by the 
same good taste and penetration which stamp the editor's own contri- 
butions — characteristics which classical students have long been used to 

expect in work which comes from Dr. Postgate's pen. 

B. O. Foster 
Stanford University 



Catalogus codicum Graecorum bibliothecae Ambrosianae. Digesse- 
runt Aemidius Martini et Dominious Bassi. Tomi duo. 
(Paginae 1161 praeter praefationem et indices locupletissi- 
mos.) Mediolani: impensis U. Hoepli. MCMVI. L. 50. 

The catalogues of Greek manuscripts in Italian libraries, made and 
published by native scholars in recent years, are both numerous and 
excellent. In the first ten volumes of the Studi Italiani alone, sixteen 
scholars, following the admirable method of Vitelli and Piccolomini, 
have given exact descriptions of the Greek manuscripts in twenty libraries 
in sixteen different Italian towns. This work requires patience and 
industry as well as paleographical skill and large acquaintance with 
Greek literature, and it lays learned men everywhere under heavy 
obligations. 

One of the accomplished editors of the two volumes now under 
review had executed single-handed, before the present task was begun 
and while he was still prefect of the Brera, the greater part of a similar 
task of such magnitude that it might well have deterred him from future 
labors of the same kind. 1 But he and his colleague, after twelve years' 
labor, have happily brought a still more important undertaking to suc- 
cessful completion, and the learned world now has at easy command a 
trustworthy account of the contents of the 1,098 Greek manuscripts, com- 
prehending about 2,500 works, that constitute the chief treasure of the 
Ambrosian Library. 

!E. Martini, Catalogo di manoscritti Greci esisUnti nelle biblioteche italiane: 
opera premiata dalla R. Accademia di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli, 
Vols. I, II, pp. 430, 271 (1893, 1902). 
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This collection is fourth in size among those in Italy, the land of Greek 
manuscripts; yet it was made very rapidly. Its founder, Cardinal Fede- 
rigo Borromeo, a pious, learned, and far-sighted man, when he determined 
to establish this seat of learned studies in Milan, proceeded to the execution 
of his plan with a directness of purpose that seems modern. In order to 
increase and complete his collection, he committed the purchase of new 
manuscripts to three friends in particular. Gratius, who was instrumental 
in securing the 268 Pinelli manuscripts, thoroughly explored central and 
southern Italy; Salmatius went to the East, where he denuded mon- 
astery after monastery of its treasures; Olgiatus, who was subsequently 
appointed the first prefect of the library, departed into Germany and 
France. Other books were secured elsewhere, so that, when the library 
was formally opened in December, 1609, it contained nearly its present 
number of Greek manuscripts. Among its treasures was — and is — 
the famous Homer of the third century, that was first described by Mai 
and has recently been published in facsimile by Mon. Ceriani and Dr. Ratti. 

For three hundred years there was no printed catalogue of this 
notable collection. When the good cardinal founded the library, he 
established also a Collegium Doctorum. Its members were to use the 
manuscripts and printed books that he had brought together for the 
promotion of learning, but were not permitted to publish catalogues of 
them. The purpose of this prohibition is not stated, but it may be 
inferred. As the editors of the present catalogue happily surmise, 
Borromeo may have dreamed of founding another Alexandria or Perga- 
mum in northern Italy. Certainly his college has included famous 
scholars among its members. The editors, with proper pride, name 
Muratori and Mai — chalcenteri umbo. In consequence of this pro- 
hibition, learned men who were not able to resort to the library had only 
meagre means of ascertaining what it contained, and those that used it — 
and many came hither from different parts of the world — had at their 
command only unsatisfactory manuscript catalogues of the books. 

It seems well to have waited even three centuries in order finally to 
secure so satisfactory a guide to the Greek treasures of the library as the 
present catalogue affords. The mode of description of the manuscripts 
adopted by its editors is a model of concise but complete statement. 
All library marks are given. The exact contents of each manuscript is 
recorded in minute detail. (Such a book as the important manuscript 
numbered 886— C 122 inf. — furnishes an excellent test of the editors' 
skill and care, — a great composite folio of 363 leaves, written by different 
hands in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, often hard to decipher 
because of the handwriting and the condition of the book.) No errors of 
scribes are corrected, but all are scrupulously indicated. Printed books 
that state the results of previous investigations are fully cited. In 
describing the external features of the manuscripts, the editors give not 
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only complete information as to material, form, size, condition, and age, 

but also all facts that contribute to our knowledge of the history of the 

books — names of former owners, place of purchase, year of acquisition, 

and the like. Their record of subscriptions is particularly satisfactory, 

and they are often able to identify with confidence an unnamed scribe. 

Cardinal Borromeo founded his library in the heart of Milan. This 

has grown to be a great modern city, but even today one may pass in 

brief space of time from the gay life of the Piazza or the roar of the 

Via Torino to the quiet of a cloister and to the serene company of learned 

men. Here the bustle and tumult of the world are forgotten. Those who 

have studied here ever remember the charm and interest of the place, 

and they will hope for the speedy fulfilment of the promise of the 

editors some day to write the complete history of this great collection. 

John Williams White 
Harvard University 



Studien zum Commentator Cruquianus. Von Johann Endt. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1906. Pp. vii + 76. M. 3. 

The object of these studies, a product, apparently, of the Horatian 
school of O. Keller, is to prove the worthlessness of the Commentator 
Cruquianus as a source of ancient tradition. The author shows by many 
examples that the Commentator in fact represents the interpretative 
activity of Cruquius himself, drawing from the scholia of various MSS, 
from other ancient sources, and even from earlier printed editions. This 
result does not differ from the characterization of the Commentator 
which is given by Teuffel-Schwabe 240. 3, with this difference: that 
Endt apparently denies that the Commentator contains even a residuum 
of valuable material which is not found elsewhere. The author has 
characterized the method of Cruquius with a thoroughness and wealth 
of illustration which is admirable and useful, but I do not see that his 
investigation proves his own contention that the commentary of Cruquius 
may be ignored by the editor of the Horatian scholia. To do this it 
would be necessary to point out the origins of all the matter which is 
apparently peculiar to the Commentator, and I do not see that this has 
been attempted. It is certain that Cruquius drew interpretative material 
from a MS or MSS no longer extant. That this material is identical with 
scholia found in existing MSS is a thesis conceivably demonstrable, but 
until such demonstration is made Horatian scholars may be pardoned 
for using, though with great reserve and caution, matter derived from the 
Commentator Cruquianus. To admonish such reserve, and to illustrate 
Cruquius' method of work, Endt's studies will be found very serviceable: 
it is the more to be regretted, therefore, that his presentation is singu- 
larly obscure and perplexing. 

G. L. Hendrickson 



